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GREAT PYRAMID—PROBLEM SOLVED. 


Structure of Queen’s Chamber and Passage. 


O one can doubt that the orienting of the pyramid has 
been effected with extreme care, and will bear the clos- 
est astronomical scrutiny. This feature clearly indicates an 
astrono:nical purpose, and the knowledge and use of astronom- 
ical methods. The structure of its chambers and passages 
furnish abundant evidence of this fact. This is notably the 
case with the structure and of the Queen’s Chamber and pas- 
sage, which we now propose to explain and illustrate. 

The beginning of the horizontal passage is open to the 
Grand Gallery to a distance of 217.61598 inches; the floor of 
the latter has been taken away, but there are visible traces 
that it was once covered in by a well supported floor. Then, 
leaving the Grand Gallery, the horizontal passage tunnels 
under it for an additional distance of five other similar lengths 
of 217.61598 inches each, or 217.61598 x 5=1088.07990. At this 
spot a sudden change in the floor level occurs, being then 
217.61598+ 1088,07990=1305.69588 inches from the Grand Gal- 
lery, the roof-level remaining the same. The floor-level 
sinks down vertically 20.62648 inches, then continues another 
217.61598 inches horizontally to the Queen’s Chamber. The 
entire length of this horizontal passage, from the Grand Gallery 
to the Queen’s Room, consists of seven sections of 217.61598 
inches=1523.31187 as a mean result. Professor Petrie makes 


it 1523.9. (p. 66). 


ASTRONOMV OF THE QUEEN’s RooM AND PassaGE, 
The symbolism of these numbers is evident enough when 
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understood. The Queen’s Room and passage were designed 
to illustrate and record solar transits of the planet Mercury, 
better known as phoenix periods, which occur at an interval of 
217.61598 years, with some little variation. And any multiple 
of this factor will give the sectional numbers of the passage : 
217.61598 x §5=1088.07990, 217.61598 X 6=1305.69588 for the 
length of passage to the sinking of the floor level, and 
217.61598 X 7=1523.31187 for the total length up to the Queen's 
Room. The Pyramid’s base is 9139.8712 inches in length; 
hence the formula for phoenix periods is really a fraction of 
the base-length, #189712 —217.61598. The Queen’s Room is 
105.6995 inches to the ridge of its roof, vertical to its apex; 
hence the total length of passage to this ridge of roof is 
1523.31187+-105.6995=1629.0113. The ridge or vertex of the 
chamber is exactly under and in line vertically with the face of 
the Great Step at the upper end of the Grand Gallery, and both 
are in line with the Vertical Axis of the Great Pyramid. The 
chamber and passage are devoted to phoenix periods, whilst 
the Grand Niche in the middle of the room is devoted to Apis 
periods and cycles of twenty-five years. The central axis of 
the Grand Niche indicates the long cycle of sixty-six Apis 
periods=1654.0731 years, which is exactly the horizontal dis- 
tance of the middle vertical line of the niche from entrance of 
passage, whilst the height of walls is 1654.0731-+-9=183.7850 
inches, or one-ninth total length of passage to the central axis 
of the niche. Prof. Petrie (pp. 70, 193) makes the height of 
wall 183.80, which is virtually identical with our estimated 
height. The total length of passage and width of room is 
1729.07645 inches. It is the total exhibit of phoenix and Apis 
periods, and is specially designed to record the greatest elonga- 
tion of the planet Mercury from the sun. Professor Petrie 
makes it (p. 67) 1626.5 4+ 102.59=1729.09 inches. 

Sir J. Herschel(Astronomy, n. 482) says: ““Mercury’s great- 
est elongations vary between the limits 16° 12’ and 28° 48’ 
(=1728 minutes of arc).” And in n. 467 he says: “ Mercury 
never attains a greater angular distance from the sun than 
about 29°.” The Pyramid value is 1729.07645—28° 49.07645’. 
In the year 2778 B. C., or about five years after Khufu began 
to build the Great Pyramid, a phoenix period occurred, which 
would be an additional inducement for him to hasten and finish 
the rock adit or underground tunnel, so as to have the southern 
rock passage complete for an observation of the transit. And 
as it took twenty years to finish the mammoth building after 
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the causeway was built, the rock passages would be completed 
during the first five years, or about the time of transit 2778 B. 
C., the date of erection being 2782.8888 B. C. 

The drop in the floor level has a prominent significance in 
relation to the planet Mercury when at the distance of 1305.69589 
minutes of arc from the sun. The Grand Gallery represents 
the constellation Tauri, and its beginning denotes a date when 
the sun entered that constellation. The change in the floor- 
level of the Queen’s Passage represents a corresponding change 
in the position and movement of the planet Mercury. Owing 
to the ellipticity of its path the planets greatest elongation, 
when seen in its greatest light, is subject to some variation, the 
mean amount being about 22°. The angular distance of the 
two points in the orbit, at which the planet is stationary from 
inferior conjunction, is represented by this sudden fall and 
drop in the floor-level at a distance of exactly 1305-69589 
inches=1305.69589 minutes of *arc=21° 45’ 42.7534”. This is 
the planet’s mean stationary position, which is thus notably 
recorded by a drop in the horizontal path, corresponding to a 
drop and seeming return of the planet, when its apparent mo- 
tion changes from direct to retrograde. 

The mean stationary points of the planet Mercury, which 
experience verifies, are at 15° to 22° of elongation from the sun, 
according to circumstances. The extreme of these variations 
being about 22°. The Pyramid has recorded it in the Queen’s 
Passage asa mean of 1305.69589 inches=1304.69589 minutes of 
arc=2r1° 45’ 41.7534". The transits occur frequently on account 
of its nearness to the sun, and it requires a period of 217.61598 
years to bring round the transits in regular order. The Pyra- 
mid royal astronomers at Heliopolis seem to have known this 
notable fact, and hence the division of the Queen’s Passage 
into sections of 217, 1088, 1088, 1305 and 1523 inches. The 
angular distance from the sun at the instant of being stationary 
is 18° 8’=1088 minutes of arc, which is denoted in the Queen’s 
Passage by the section of 1088 inches. It appears stationary 
for 14.5 minutes of time, thus making its actual elongation of 
the stationary point to be 217.61598 minutes of arc longer, or 
10884 217.7=1360.7 as given above=a2r® 45’ 41.7534”. This 
notable factor 1305.7 is a fraction of the pyramid’s base side- 
length, 9139.8712+7=1305.69589, and is also indirectly related 
to its vertical height, and also to the Obliquity of the Ecliptic 
at the date of erection. If 1305.69589 be taken as radius to a 
circle, then one-tenth of the Great Pyramid’s height=581,86228 
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inches will be its tangent, and the angle of obliquity will be 
24° 1' 26.4551”. 

It is also related to the angle of the Entrance Passage, and 
the obliquity of the ecliptic which then prevailed at the date of 
erection. The angle at the point of junction of the Entrance 
and Ascending Passages is 26° 24’ 52.93” ; this will give; 


26° 24’ 52.93” : " ; 9-9521129 
1305.7==21° 45’ 41.75” . ‘ ‘ 10.39881 43 


24° 1' 26.4551" . ‘ ‘ 10.3509272 


The obliquity of the ecliptic, at the epoch of erecting the 
Pyramid is built into this stone structure in a hundred differ- 
ent places, and in a hundred different ways. The epoch is 
2782 B. C., and the beginning of a new Gothic Cycle. The 
structure of the Queen’s chamber and its passage will not 
agree with any other date. Its horoscope and birth-date are 
built into the very structure of the edifice, within and with- 
out, everywhere, and will not admit of any other date. 

Our next article will be the “Structure and Design of the 
Subterranean Chamber and its Passage.” 
S. Beswick, C. E, 

Hollidaysburg, Penn. 


THE STELA OF MERENPTARH. 


O other find in Egypt has attracted more attention or oc- 
casioned more discussion than the black Syenite tablet 
discovered by Professor Petrie in the funeral temple of 
Merenptah, at Thebes, in February, 1896. So many conflicting 
statements have been made about it, and so many different 
constructions put upon its inscription, that some confusion is 
inevitable. Its great importance may be inferred from the 
fact that it was the first inscription found giving any definite 
information in relation to the connection of the Hebrews and 
the Egyptians. “Until last February” (1896), says Professor 
Petrie, “no trace of the existence of any such people was 
known in Egypt.” (Century, Vol. LII, 501.) Professor 
Breasted says of this tablet: “The reference to Israel is thus 
far the only mention of this people on any Egyptian monu- 
ment, and the earliest outside the Old Testament. (Se// Cul- 
ture, Vol. VIII, 33.) 
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Soon after the discovery of the stela Professor Sayce 
wrote: “The Egyptian scribe draws a discreet veil of silence 
over the flight of Israel and the loss of the pursuing host in the 
waters of the sea,” and from him comes the interpretation 
of the inscription as an allusion to the killing of the male chil- 
dren of the Hebrews, and he says: “The expression used of 
the Israelites on the newly found stela is nothing less than a 
summary of the biblical account.” An echo of this interpreta- 
tion appears in a recent number of Brs.14, in an article entitled 
“The Value of the Spadein Biblical Criticism,” and reads : “The 
time of Menephtha’s reign makes this account in harmony with 
the Bible account of the destruction of the male children, and 
the peculiar form of the inscription shows that at the time it 
was made Israel was not a settled nation outside of Egypt; 
hence not yet settled in Canaan, but either still in Egypt or 
else already in the wilderness of the wanderings.” 

What is there in this inscription of Merenptah to warrant 
these statements? The victory commemorated by the stela 
occurred in the fifth year of his reign. The lines referring to 
Israel are translated by Petrie: “The people of Israel is 
spoiled ; it hath no seed ; Syria is widowed”; and Breasted’s 


rendering is: “Israel is desolated ; his grain is not; Palestine 
has become as widows for Egypt.” Does the “seed” of Petrie 
or “grain” of Breasted have any reference to the destruction 
of the Hebrew infants? Professor Breasted says the word 
translated grain “cannot by any possibility mean seed in the 


” 


sense of offspring or posterity,” and that the same expression 
is used with reference to many other peoples, and that “it in- 
dicates nothing more than the loss of their supplies of grain or 
produce incident to some defeat.” Professor Petrie seems to 
agree with this. 

What light, if any, does this tablet throw upon the ques- 
tion of the Hebrews in Egypt? Were they yet in Egypt in 
this fifth year of the reign of Merenptah, or had the exodus 
already taken place, as intimated by the article in Bisia, and 
assumed by Sayce? If the Israelites had recently left Egypt 
against the wishes of the Egyptians, or in spite of them, how 
could it be interpreted as a crushing defeat with incidental loss 
of supplies? Again, what is there bearing on the question 
whether Israel was at this time “a settled nation outside of 
Egypt?” The one settled point in this inscription apparently 
is that the Israelites as a people were known to the Egyptians, 
and were conquered by Merenptah in the fifth year of his reign. 
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But where were they? “All the context shows,” says Petrie, 
“that this happened in Syria, about Galilee.” “It is perfectly 
clear,” says Professor Breasted, “that the author of the text 
thinks of Israel as in Syria, among the Syrian peoples.” Eight 
northern peoples and cities are mentioned as conquered by the 
King, and among the allied forces are the people of Israel, ap- 
rarently a full-fledged nation. 

The hypothesis of a divided Israel, one part of which never 
left Palestine, has been suggested as a solution of the ques- 
tion and Petrie says: “ The truth, then, seems to lie in saying 
that there were Israelites and Israelites. That quarrelsome 
and obstinate race, as shown in their early history, had split up 
in the dim ages, and while part went down into Egypt, others 
remained in Syria.’’ But whether this conclusion is accepted 
or not, the evidence seems to be conclusive that this inscription 
has no bearing whatever on the story of the destruction of the 
Hebrew children ; that it does not show, “at the time it was 
made Israel was not a settled nation outside of Egypt”; that 
it does furnish some reason for believing they were at that 
time “ settled in Canaan,” and that it is hardly consistent with 
the idea that the Hebrews, wholly or in part, were at this time 
still remaining in Egypt, although a portion of them might be 
then wandering in the wilderness. 


Lewis Dayton BurDICK. 
McDonough, N. Y. 


THE TOMB OF MENES. 


We called attention in the May, 1898, Bisia, to the dis- 
covery of the tomb of Menes. We have received from Lon- 
don the following interesting account of the tomb and its con- 
tents: 

In the fascinating study of anthropology there has arisen 
no more interesting problem than that at the beginning of 


civilization. Year by year patient delving in the dust heaps 
of Chaldea and the Nile valley have carried our knowledge 
backward, till to-day the knowledge of the first of the Pharaohs 
and the pre-dynastic age of Egypt have been rescued from 
the oblivion of centuries. 

The first triumph in this great field was won by Professor 
Petrie, who, guided by the traditional antiquity of Koptos, as 
one of the early settlements in the Nile valley—commenced 
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explorations on the site of that city. Koptos was not, how- 
ever, the only pre-historic settlement in middle Egypt, where 
the early empire grew up. The discoveries at Ballas and 
Nakada, on the edge of the Lybian desert opposite Koptos, and 
at Abydos, together with those made last year at Hierakon- 
polis by Mr. Quibell, show that we can assign a fairly definite 
area to the pre-dynastic settlements of the Nile valley. They 
extend from Fayum in the north to Kum-el-Ahmar or Hiera- 
konpolis in the south, and with the exception of Koptos, are 
chiefly found on the fringe of the Lybian desert. 

The most important discoveries in this field have been 
those of M. de Morgan, the director of the Gizeh museum, at 
Nakada, where he has uncovered the great royal tomb, with 
its buried treasures, which has been identified by M. Maspero, 
and most Egyptologists, as the burial place of Mena or Menes, 
“the first of the Pharaohs.” It would seem that when once 
this pre-Pharonic age had began to yield upits secrets, it did 
so in a most ungrudging manner, for the work of M. Amelin- 
eau at Abydos has resulted in the recovery of several royal 
tombs of members of the first and second dynasties, and those 
of an age, at the latest, of some 5000 years before the Christian 
era. The discovery of the great royal tomb of Nakada marks 
now the threshold of Egyptian history, many centuries prior 
to the age of Senefru, and yet here we have numerous and 
forcible indications of a vast antiquity, behind even this re- 
mote age, which cannot in reason be placed later than the fifth 
or sixth millenia before the Christian era. Already the Nile val- 


ley was populated by mixed races and already the northern 
and southern provinces gave to the Pharaohs the double crown. 
The tomb of Menes and its treasures are not the work of a 
primitive race or a community just emerging from dark 
ages of savagery. It is the work of a people long used to 
building construction, and to the employment of fine arts, and 
not by any means isolated from the outer world. From an 
anthropological point of view, the discovery cannot be too 
highly estimated. 

The building, for it is not a rock cut or excavated, but a 
royal dwelling place of the dead, is a parallelogram measuring 
54 by 27 meters, or exactly 100 cubits by 50 of Egyptian mea- 
surement—a proportion we shall see of considerable import- 
ance, The orientation is also remarkable, the angles, not the 
sides, being turned to the cardinal points. To the student of 
Egyptian archeology the structure presents at once a non- 
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Egyptian character. The outer walls are embattled at regular 
intervals by buttresses, the whole being constructed of crude 
brick. The resemblance to the massive brick buildings of 


South Chaldea, as shown in the temples of Tello and Nippur, 
is most apparent. This Chaldean connection is considerably 
confirmed when we consider the proportions of the building 
which are those almost invariable in Babylonia, while the orien- 
tation is that of the Chaldean builders, and not that of the 
Egyptians, as shown by all buildings except the stepped pyra- 
mid at Sakkara, which belongs probably to the pre-dynastic 
age. 

The interior arrangements are also most curious. The 
buildings may be divided into two portions, the tomb and the 
store chambers. Immediately adjoining the outer wall area 
series of 16 chambers forming a gallery round the inner 
chambers. These rooms on being explored were found to be 
filled with all kinds. of provisions, furniture, etc., for the de- 
ceased. The inner portion or the tomb proper consisted of 


_ five chambers, arranged again in corridor form—with doors 
communicating from the northwest entrance. The center 
chamber of this group was the largest and evidently the 
royal burial chamber, but no portion of this strange edifice 
showed any trace of painting or decoration of any kind—in this 
we have a resemblance to the cold, crude brick work of Chal- 
dea. The most astonishing result of the explorations was the 
revelation of the fact that the whole of this edifice and its 
contents had at a remote period been snbjected toa terrible 
conflagration, which had reduced most things to a charred 
condition, but many objects had been only partially burned, or 
had escaped from it by being covered by other objects. The 
reason for this extraordinary destruction has been the subject 
of much speculation. It is certain it took place at a remote 
period prior to the middle empire, for burials in the upper 
strata of the mound show no trace of burning. It is moreover 
evident that long prior to the Theban age the building had 
been covered and hidden, as no trace of any occupants, even 
as early as the sixth dynasty, has been found. The tomb 
must have been closed early forever. Was it burnt at the 
time? M.de Morgan was of the opinion that the conflagra- 
tion was part of the burial ceremonial, but this view he has 


modified on the suggestion of Dorpfell and Borchart. Con- 
sidering the many indications of similarity to Chaldea, the 
original idea may be, after all, correct. The fragment of a 
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royal dynastic list from Chaldea contains the record of certain 
kings “‘ having been burned in the palace of Sargon I.” And 
the recent explorations of Dr. Peters at Nippur, and Herr 


Koldewey, show that fire was used in Chaldea burials—where 
not only the body but the tomb was partially burned. The 
tomb resembles those discovered by Amelineau at Abydos, but 
is apparently earlier—and as on these latter clay sealings for 
jars of Semti and Mer-bau, the fifth and sixth kings of the first 
dynasty of Manetho, were found, the discovery of the name of 
Mena or Menes on an ivory plaque in the Nakada tomb is not 
a surprise. The provisions for the dead in these early tombs 
were enclosed in jars of great size, the mouths of which were 
covered with clay caps and impressed ‘with seals with compu- 
tations of the amount or number of objects they contained. 
As the computations run into hundreds and thousands, the art 
of counting was far beyond the savage stage. Most of the 
vases, as well as the miniature furniture in ivory and ebony, 
were broken, this being done, no doubt, so that the ka, souls 


or spirits of the objects, might not quit the service of the dead. 

The variety of objects discovered is most valuable. Ivory 
and ebony and some fragments of rhinoceros horn ivory show 
a trade connection with the Upper Nile, and the large quantity 
of ivory found on all sites shows that this must have been a 
very busy trade. The stone used for vasesis very varied. We 
have specimens of quartz, porphyry, diorite, dolomite and the 
Egyptian alabaster. The vases are artistic in form and are 
molded with hard stone cores and are finished with the polish- 
ing-stone. All pottery is hand made, the potter’s wheel not 
being yet invented. One of the most important finds here is 
that of several objects in obsidian, a valuable commodity of 
the neolithic age—not, however, found in Egypt, and almost 
entirely at that period a product of western Asia, where it is 


found and exported from settlement to settlement. The 
presence of obsidian in the Nile valley at this remote epoch is 
a strong proof of the trade intercourse between Egypt, Syria 
and Mesopotamia at that time. We have already seen how 
the architectural features of the tomb favor such an exchange 
of commodities, both material and intellectual, and this is still 
further supported by the carving of the ivories found in the 
tomb. Among the objects discovered were portions of several 
ivory perfume chests, which were supported upon bulls’ feet, 
the workmanship of which is very non-Egyptian in character, 
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resembling in a most marked degree the carving of the As- 
syrian bulls. 

Indeed, any one having a knowledge of Chaldean art, of 
the earliest period, such as the style of the Vultures of E-an- 
na-du, king of Lagash, in about 4500 B. C., at the latest, the 
Chaldean appearance of such pieces of primitive sculpture as 
the state tablet of Nar-Mer, a cast of which is now in the 
British museum, or the sculptured mace-heads of this king— 
the resemblances admit of no explanation but that of a close 
intercourse between the two most ancient seats of civilization. 
But neither in the valley of the Nile nor of the Tigro-Euph- 
rates do we find a stage of childhood’s first steps in culture ; 
allis stamped with antiquity of origin, the result of long cen- 
turies of thought and labor, which lie far back in the azure of 
the past, far beyond the age of “the first of the Pharaohs.” 


DISCOVERIES IN THE NECROPOLIS OF THEBES.. 


E called attention in the April Bzb/ia to Dr. W. Spiegel- 

berg’s discoveries near the temple of Amenophis I. in 
Drah-Abu-l-Neggah. During January and February Dr. 
Spiegelberg has been at work in Egypt, and he has sent the 
following account of his discoveries to Prof. W. Max Miiller, 
who contributes them to the /ndependent : 

The excavations were in January directed to the south- 
eastern part of the Necropolis of Thebes. Many tombs were: 
found, but, as usually, they had all been plundered in early 
time, so that only such things remained as did not seem 
worthy of being stolen. Nevertheless, many objects were 
found which are of the greatest importance for archeology. 
Dr. Spiegelberg claims that a great part of the tombs belong 
to an obscure time of which we have, so far, almost no monu- 
ments—namely, the period between dynasties thirteen and 
seventeen, the time of transition from the so-called Middle 
Empire to the New Empire. From this point of view even 
the discovery of numerous crude “ushebti”—figures of wood 
with the well-known chapter of the “ Book of the Dead” writ- 
ten on them with ink—is of importance. Many of these figures 
were inclosed in a small sarcophagus of earthenware. Once 
such a sarcophagus had a small imitation of a tomb over itself 
made from bricks. Four conic vessels stood at the corners of 
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the sarcophagus. The'theory that these figures represented 
not slaves of the dead (as indeed did different statutes of the 
earlier periods), but were proxies of the deceased which were 
expected to take his place when Osiris called him to his daily 
work in the heavenly fields,ifinds;by the new observations a 
brilliant confirmation. This becomes the plainer if one con- 
siders that many of those proxies were wrapped in linen band- 
ages exactly like mummies. 

The timein which these pits were plundered seems to be the 
end of the Thebaic kingdom, and Dr. Spiegelberg thinks that 
in general this period led to the clearing and reusing of most 
tombs from the time before the eighteenth dynasty (from 1600 
B.C.). This continued upto Ptolemaic time. Some of the old 
pits were used as collective burial places for sacred birds—viz., 
ibisis and hawks. Especially remarkable is one tomb discov- 
ered. It is of so large size that it must have belonged to an 
ancient king, but at present no trace of the first owner can be 
discovered. The walls are now covered with demotic graffiti, 
referring to the worship of the ibises and hawks buried there 
in Greek time. Two other tombs had the same fate. One of 
these belonged to a certain Heri, the inspector of granaries of 
the Queen Aah-hotep, at the beginning of the eighteenth dy- 
nasty, famous for the golden ornaments found in her tomb. 
About sixty feet north from this a tomb was dug up belonging 
to the chief of the silver and gold house, Dhuti. In the court, 
two large stele flanked the entrance into the tomb proper, one 
containing a hymn addressed to Amon-Re, the other describ- 
ing the official activity of the deceased in forty-two lines. We 
read that his most important function was to superintend the 
manufacture of works of precious metals under the reigns of 
Hatshepsut and Dhutmose III. ca. 1500 B. C. 

Now we understand the significance of the magnificent 
gold and silver plates in a strange, half Asiatic style, bearing 
the name of this same superintendent of works in gold and 
silver, which are preserved in the Louvre Museum. It must 
be mentioned also the fanciful tale in a London papyrus, how 
Dhuti took by surprise the hostile city of Yapu—#e., Joppe, 
Jaffa in Palestine—uses this same personality as Nero, but in a 
way hardly consistent with historic truth. It merely proves 
that Dhuti was quite an important official, whose fame reached 
posterity. 

In another place he boasts of having registered the pro- 
duct brought along by the famous expedition which was sent 
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by Queen Hatshepsut to the incense country Punt, on the Red 
Sea. This led to an interesting discovery. Dr. Spiegelberg, 
Mr. Newberry and Mr. Howard Carter together re-examined 
the famous scene of the Hatshepsut’s temple at Deir-el-Bahari, 
respecting the piling up of those exotic products, and found 
the picture contained traces of figures unnoticed by all former 
editors. A closer examination showed Dhuti standing near a 
pile of incense in the act of registering the results of the ex- 
pedition ; and over the picture, half obliterated, was his name. 
This part of the representation had been scratched out most 
carefully. So that it is easy to see that the influential courtier 
must have fallen into disfavor at last, so that the monarch 
persecuted him and his memory even to his tomb, where like- 
wise, attempts are visible to destroy his face and his name in 
all representations. Another remarkable find is contained in 
the same tomb; religious texts in enigmatic or cryptographic 
hieroglyphics, the earliest example of such graphic plays. 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


S my notes are necessarily written before the arrival of 
the April Quarterly, I can only say that the work under 
Messrs. Bliss and MacAlister has gone forward well and that 
many illustrations will be given to show what has been found. 
Having criticized somewhat the new Bible Dictionary, I do 

not wish to seem hostile to it, but the more I examine it the 
more I am impressed with the new phase of Biblical scholar- 
ship. For instance, I was lately looking up the Bible usage 
of the name “ Canaanite,” and in an older dictionary I found 
a full article in addition to the articles on “Canaan.” As to 
the Canaanites the question of the tribal application of the 
name in some passages and of the general application in 
others was fully considered, and what might be termed an ex- 
haustive article was presented from the pen of George Grove. 
Now in the new dictionary we have but one article on ‘‘Can- 
nan, Cananites,” by Professor Sayce, who discourses at 
length on the origin of the name and on the Phoenicians and the 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets, and on the relations of Burna Burias 
of Babylon to Amenhotep of Egypt, but the article has slight 
reference to the Bible, and the works cited all relate to the 
Phoenicians. 
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The peculiarity of this article is that it shows the writer 
to be more interested in research outside of the Biblical field 
than within it, and this is characteristic of many scholars. 
For the time they have given up the study of the Scriptures 
and are studying the records of Babylon, Egypt and other 
countries. That they will return in due time, laden with new 
learning, to the study of the Old Book I do not doubt, and then 
we shall have better commentaries and dictionaries than ever. 
Indeed the article on the “Amorites” from the same pen in 
the same work is both Biblical and archeological, 

An interesting paper on the custom of tearing the garment 
in mourning was lately read to the American Oriental Society 
by Professor Jastrow of the University of Pennsylvania. He 
took the ground that rending the garment is a return toward 
primitive nudity and that in mourning the people fell back 
from their civilized to their uncivilized state. This, like much 
of the learning of the present day, seems a rather sweeping 
application of the theory of evolution, and is a somewhat 
laborious way of explaining the usuage in question. Had he 
said that disfigurement is always a sign of mourning and that 
the Israelite obeyed the impulse on receipt of bad news, to dis- 
figure himself, he would have come to a ready explanation of 
the fact. A Bedouin chief in defeat and chagrin does the same 
at the present day. 

In a pleasant article in the Century for April, J. J. Tissot 
writes pleasantly of experiences in Jerusalem and gives a few 
portraits of typical people. He was not very thorough in his 
researches, for he says of the Spaffordite colony, as it is 
commonly called :— 


“There is a sect living near the Damascus Gate, number- 
ing seventeen and newly arrived from America. Their belief 
is that the millions of simple minded folk who have gone be- 
fore were all wrong; that they, and they alone, are in posses- 
sion of the Truth and are the only ones who will be ready to 
welcome the millenium. A hundred times a day they gaze out 
of their windows over the city, saying, “ What a beautiful sight 
it will be when Christ comes! And when he does come we 
shall be in the best position to see the procession.” 


This might do for the correspondent of a sensational news- 
paper, but for a writer who is supposed to have studied what 
he writes about and paints, and for the Century, it is poor 
stuff. The colony went to Jerusalem some fifteen years ago. 
They look over the city, not from their windows, but from 
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their roof. They never “gaze,” but are among the busiest 
people in the city. Should they ever issue a book of observa- 
tions in the homes of Jerusalem it would be of great value, for 
they have been visitors everywhere and very accurate in dis- 
cerning Bible customs. It is probable that Mr. Tissot, writing 
from memory, had reference to a new arrival of “seventeen” 
led from America by the chief man, Mr. Rudy, and swelling 
the number to over one hundred, mostly Scandinavians, of 
which race is Mr. Spafford’s widow, who has long been the 
leader of the family. That the company has held together so 
long and has increased in numbers shows that, from the 
wordly point of view, it has been ably managed, though not to 
the satisfaction of creditors. 

The identification; of the names Saph of 2 Samuel xxi, 18, 
with Safi of Tel-es-Safi was suggested in the Quarterly as long 
ago as 1886, page 200, by Rev. H. G. Tompkins. As the non- 
identity of the S's has been lately urged against this, it may 
be remarked that in the Quarterly, 1887, page 104, Colonel 
Conder acknowledges this, but holds to the identification as 
probable. 


THEOEORE F. WriGurT, 
Hon. Secretary for United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


A letter from Cairo says that M. Georges Legrain has 
found two remarkable statues in the ruins of the temple of 
Karnak. One is alabaster. and represents the great Theban 
god Ammon. It is eighteen feet high and was originally 
made from one solid block of stone, the largest alabaster sta- 
tue in the world. It was found in three pieces, which were 
easily put together. The artistic finish is perfect. The sec- 
ond statue is one that was set up by King Ursetesin I, in 
honor of his father, back in the days of Abraham. On the 
lap of this effigy is a slab upon which are carved inscriptions 
proving the antiquity of the work. Accompanying M. Legrain 
when he made the discovery was Charles N. Crewdson, corres- 
ponding secretary of the Chicago Society of Egyptian Re- 
search, who is traveling in Egypt in the interests of the so- 
ciety he represents. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


InD&x TO THE NAMES IN THE MAHABHARATA, WITH SHORT EXPLANATIONS, 
COMPILED BY S. SORENSEN, Pu. D. 


HE Mahabharata occupies a central position in the litera- 

ture of India, not only because it is held by the Hindus to 
be one of their most sacred books, but also because it contains 
the old traditions of ancient Brahmanical India in a more 
popular form, and is the source from which the ideas of the 
actual Puranas and modern Hinduism may be derived, repre- 
senting, as itdoes, as far as we at present know, the oldest 
form of these ideas. 

The history of Indian literary and religious development, 


one of the most interesting subjects in the world, is still very 
obscure, but assiduous research has brought to light and set- 
tled one point after another, so that we may hope that in the 
course of time the whole subject will be settled in its principal 
outlines. These researches, which start from different points, 
such as the Vedic literature, the literature of the Buddhists 
and Jains, the inscriptions and the modern Sanskrit literature, 
must ultimately converge in the Mahabharata, which is, or at 
least represents the connecting link between ancient and 
modern Brahmanical literature. 

A thorough investigation of the Wahabharata is therefore 
of paramount importance, as has often been recognized by 
students. Here only one of the latest instances is quoted: Dr. 
Winternitz, quoting Professor Oldenberg, says (cf. /ndergerm 
Forschungen, viii., 1897, Anzeiger, p. 39) “Vedic mythology 
will, I fear, never attain to satisfactory results until the threads 
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have been found which connect it with epic and later Indian 
mythology—in other words, until the jungle of the Mahabharata 
has been cleared.” 

A great deal of work has already been done towards 
clearing this jungle. Translations of (especially that of Pro- 
tap Chandra Roy) and works on the Mahabarata, and many 
treatises of special points, havedone much to make a general 
knowledge of the great epic possible, but its enormous bulk 
and great variety constitute such obstacles to a thorough 
knowledge, that by far the greater part of the work has still 
to be done. A proof of this is the dissension among scholars 
regarding almost the general questions connected with the 
Mahabharata, and more especially regarding that of its com- 
position and aim. 

These problems cannot be solved without a thorough in- 
vestigation of an immense number of single points, which 
also are of great interest in themselves. Of the several means 
required for such an investigation, an index of the names oc- 
curring in the epic holds the first place. A critical edition of 
the Mahabharata is being planned,fand an index of names 
cannot fail to aid this enterprise. 

As regards the composition of the epic, the question 
whether the occurrence of certain names or string of names be 
a sign of later origin cannot be solved without an index show- 
ing all the places where these names occur, nor is it easy with- 
out such a work of reference to trace consistencies or incon- 
sistencies between different parts of the form, owing to its 
great bulk. 

Above all the objects designated by the proper names 
(mythological, personal, geographical, or literary) are of enor- 
mous interest in themselves, and furnish the readiest means of 
discovering parallels in the Mahadbhara‘a itself or in other In- 
dian books. 

Mr. Sorensen’s Index will not only contain references to 
all the names in the Wahabharata, resembling in this respect 
the excellent indicies of Fitz-Edward Hall to Wilson's transla- 
tion of the Vishnu-Purana, of Professor Oldenberg to Ninaya 
Pitaka, of Dr. Dines Anderson to the Jataka, of Tawney to the 
Kathasaritsagara, and Edward Muller’s Glossary of Pali Proper 
Names, but it has been deemed advisable that the reference 
should be accompanied by a short explanation showing at a 
glance the nature of the reference, and only those totally bar- 
ren are left to stand alone. In this way the loss of time which 
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would be occasioned by those who use the index had to search 
for every reference in the original, guided only by the num- 
bers, will be saved. The index is arranged according to the 
Latin alphabet and it can be used by persons not acquainted 
with Sanskrit. 

This work will be completed in twelve parts, Royal 4 to, 
and will make a volume of about 1,100 pages. The price of 
each part is 7s. 6d. The work will be published by Williams 
& Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden London. 


Tue Great InpIAN Epic. THE SToRIES OF THE RAMAYANA AND THE 
MAHABHARATA, BY JOHN CaMpBELL Oman, WitH NotEs, APPENDICES, 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS. LONDON. 8vo. PP. X, 256. PRICE 58. 


We learn from Luzac’s Oriental List that this book gives 
a concise and graphic account of the subject matter of the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata. Asketch like this should appeal 
readily to that class of people who, with no knowledge of San- 
skrit yet wish to have some idea of the old literature enshrined in 
it. The scholar is but too prone to ignore the necessity of pre- 
senting these subjects in a popular and attractive form, and to 
look a little disdainfully on such ‘compilations as beneath his 
notice.’ Yet, in the present day when a knowledge of the 
history and literature of India has become indispensable to the 
number of Englishmen connected directly or indirectly with 
that country, it is the writer who can popularize his subject 
rather than the scholar who will be most sought after for 
information on these matters. The author, Mr. John Camp- 
bell Oman, principal of Khalsa College, Amritsar, writes with 
an appreciation of the Indian epics and a sympathy with In- 
dian ideas only to be found among those who, like himself, 
are personally familiar with the Indians, their own experience 
of native life enabling them to understand allusions and views 
which to the stranger would appear unintelligible and grotes- 
que. The author wisely confines himself to a simple narrative 
of the plot and episodes of the various epics, accompanied by 
brief introductory remarks elucidating these. The theories 
held by various scholars regarding the origin and history of 
the epics are touched upon, but there is no attempt to discuss 
them, such being outside the scope of a work like the present. 
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The last number of the Zeztschrift of the German Orient- 
al Society completes the fifty-second annual volume of this 
oldest medium of Oriental scholarship and research. It is a 
notable issue, largely on account of the abundant details it 
furnishes concerning the present status of the Society, its 
membership, the additions to its library, as well as a complete 
list of publications toward the preparation and issuing of 
which the Society has, during the last half century, furnished 
financial aid. These particulars fill fifty-eight pages. The Zez¢s- 
chrift was the first learned journal in the Fatherland to admit 
articles in other tongues than German. It is a rather remark- 
able phenomenon that while the whole department of Oriental 
research has developed to an extraordinary degree in recent 
decades, the sphere of the Zeztschrift has constantly become 
more and more limited, and it is a question of whether the 
day will not come when there will no longer be any room for 
a general journal of its kind. One need not be elderly to re- 
member the time when this journal covered practically the 
entire field of Orientalia, both Semetic and Indo-European. 
Presently, keeping step with the specializing tendencies of the 
age, journals narrowly devoted to Egyptology, to Assyriol- 
ology, to Old Testament criticism and kindred subjects began 
to appear, thereby depriving the Zeztschrift of its position as 
the chief depository of all these researches as it had been in 
the beginning of its career. Now there is little left to it ex- 
cept researches in fields not covered by the specialist periodi- 
cals. Only in those lines in which pioneer work is still being 
done, as ¢.g..in reference to the Hittite and the Sabaean in- 
scriptions, is the Zettschrift still in the nature of the case the 
great organ. This newest issue is fairly indicative of the 
present sphere and province of the journal. The leading 
subjects of discussion are the Theological Movements in 
Islam; Contributions in Explanation of the Persian Iyscrip- 
tions of Susa; Buddhistic Studies; Grammar of the Vulgar 
Turkish ; and Veda Studies. The present editor is Prof. Dr. 
E. Windisch of the University of Leipzig. 





Professor Hilprecht writes to the Sunday School Times, 
that Professor George Steindorff, of the University of Leipsic, 
informs him regarding the excavations at Abusir, or, as the 
place is called more correctly, Abu Gurab (to the south of the 
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pyramids of Gizeh), undertaken by the Royal Museum of 
Berlin through Dr. Schaffer, and later through some members 
of the Imperial German Archeological Institute at Athens. 
They have led to the discovery of a sanctuary, the oldest 
temple so far foundin Egypt. From inscriptions it was pre- 
viously known that the rulers of the fifth dynasty were prac- 
tically devoted to the worship of the sun god Ra, regarding 
themselves as his descendants. Each of these Pharaohs built 
a separate sanctuary to Ra, consisting of a stone foundation with 
sloping walls, and an obelisk erected upon it. Through the 
excavations at Abu Gurab, not only such a monument has 
now actually brought to light, but all the outhouses be- 
longing to it have been determined. Unfortunately, this 
sanctuary has suffered more than any other temple from the 
injury of time, chiefly through having been used a quarry for 
many years by the workmen. It was constructed by King 
N-user-ra, and called Seshepeb-ra (“ Pleasing the heart of the 
sun-god.”’) 

The temple was built exactly from east to west, rising up- 
on an artificial platform. A street led from the town situated 
in the plain uptoit. Through a magnificent gate one entered 
an open court, at the end of which the imposing structure of 
the obelisk presented itself to the eye. Before the obelisk 
there stood another much smaller temple, the center of which 
was formed by a large altar, measuring not less than twenty 
by eighteen and one-third feet, and preserved entire. The 
latter consists of a flat and round middle-piece surrounded 
by four huge slabs, which have the form of the Egyptian 
hierglyph for Hotep (sacrifice). To the right of the entrance 
gate, in the open air, nine alabaster basins, still standing at 
the very spot where they have been discovered, have been 
placed in the court. Part of the latter was set apart for the 
killing of the sacrificial animals, as is proved by the small 
furrows still extant through which the blood was carried 
away. The entire court yard seems to have been surrounded 
by covered galleries which in parts were adorned by beauti- 
ful relievos. Although even these are terribly mutilated, so 
much can still be recognized, that they represented a festival 
celebrated under the Pharaoh. Part of these relievos, which 
had formerly found its way into the Berlin Museum, had, in 
fact, been the prime cause of starting the excavations of this 
remarkable temple. Shortly before the excavations of this 
year were brought to an end, there were discovered below 
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the pavement of the temple complex, remains of still earlier 
buildings, which, it is expected will be carefully examined in 
the next year. 

In the ruin-heaps of Ehnas, the ancient Herakleopolis 
Magna, the temple of which was excavated several years ago 
by Naville, on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund, Prof: 
Wilkcen, of Breslau, and Dr. Schafer, of Berlin, have been 
searching for papyri. But so far not much of importance has 
been discovered except Hebrew and Greek documents. 
The excavations undertaken by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt in 
mounds at the southern end of Birket el-Quarun, with the hope 
of finding important fragments of papyri, have likewise not 
been accompanied by great results. 


Professor Steindorff, of the University of Leipsic, writes to 
the editor of the Sunday School Times that the work of reno- 
vating the great temple of Karnak, several years ago com- 
menced by M. Legrain, inspector of the service of antiquities 
for the Egyptian government, has been continued during the 
last winter. First of all, it was necessary to raise the impend- 
ing column (/a colonne penchée) and the architecture resting up- 
on it again, in order to prevent it falling to the ground en- 
tirely. Seven hundred workmen have accomplished the task 
in the same manner as it was done by the ancient Egyptians. 
A sand hill fifty-four feet high and two hundred and forty feet 
long was thrown up to serve as akind of scaffold. Upon its 
sloping surface the single parts of the column were drawn 
down, in order to be put together again later. At another 
place of the same temple Legrain found a number of blocks 
originally forming part of a building erected by Queen Hat- 
shepsowet, which in ancient times had been torn down. The 
relievos found upon them represent the queen’s funeral and 
other events from her government. The most important of 
these relievos shows us a boat with a chapel rowed by King 
Thutmosis II, the brother and husband of the queen. As from 
most other sculptures of Hatshepsowet, so also from this, her 
figure and name have been removed by order of her brother. 


The last issue of the journal of the German Palestine So- 
ciety, vol. xxi., No. 2, contains an article by Dr. Blanckenborn 
of Erlangen, on the natural causes that destroyed Sodom and 
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Gomorrah. This article is one of a running debate between 
the writer and Professor Diener, of Vienna, both acknowledged 
authorities in the geology of Syria. Both agree that an earth- 
quake was the underlying agency, but disagree as to its kind 
and its manner of operation. 


Contents of the Journal of the Buddhist Text and Anthro- 
pological Society, vol. vi., parts I and II. An account of three 
convocations in connection with the Three Pitakas (Sutra, 
Vinaya, Abhidharma), preached by Lord Buddha—The Story 
of Mahakacyapa, by Prof. Vidyabhusana, M. A.—Nirvana, by 
Prof. Vidyabhusana, M. A.—Life of Chaitanya—The Buddhist 
Text of Mahakacyapavadanam (in the Devanagari character). 

Prof. Vidyabhusana’s article is the first part of an ex- 
haustive article on Nirvana, giving the opinions of the North- 
ern and Southern schools and the discussions of the Western 
schools about Nirvana, giving quotations from Childers, Rhys 
Davids, Beal, Monier Williams and others. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


According to the Bzd/ical World itis now a year since 
Victor Loret, director general of the Egyptian Service des An- 
tiquities, discovered the tomb of Thotmes III. and his son 
Amenhotep II. at Thebes. The tomb of the former contained 
no body, but that of the latter contained not merely the body 
of Amenhotep II., but also the mummies of a series of other 
famous kings. In a side chamber, according to Loret, lay the 
bodies of Thotmes IV., Amenhotep III., Amenhotep IV. of the 
XVIIIth dynasty, besides six other kings of the following dy- 
nasties. 

The discovery of Amenhotep IV’s body created great in- 
terest, for, as is well known, this great reformer, who was 
buried in his own city, now called Tell-el-Amarna, was so hated 
by the priests of Amon, whom he had suppressed that they 
wrecked his tomb, destroyed his sarcophagus, and left not a 
trace of the body. To find this body in a tomb at Thebes, the 
city of that very Amon, whose priesthood had wrecked its 
original tomb, was in the highest degree surprising. 

An examination by Borchardt and others shows that, as 
might have been expected, a misreading by Loret was the 
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cause of this improbable identification. The real reading of 
the hieratic text on the body shows it to be that of Meremptah. 
This is interesting. The fact that this king’s body could not be 
found had led the dilettante to the conclusion that he must 
have been the Pharaoh who was drowned in the Red Sea. As 
he ruled at the close of the nineteenth dynasty, when the 
exodus may very probably have taken place, this conclusion 
was regarded as secure. Apart from the fact that the Biblical 
narrative does not state that the Pharaoh was drowned, and 
the further fact that many Pharaohs’ bodies are missing, this 
theory is now hopelessly shattered by the discovery of Mer- 
emptah’s body. 


Up to this time no mention had been found in the cuni- 
form literature of the famous hanging gardens that have 
made the name of Semiramis famous, M. Bruno Meissner has 
just discovered a representation of the gardens on an Assyrian 
tablet preserved in a cellar of the British Museum, in the mid- 
dle of archzlogial riches that have been little studied. It oc- 
cers on a block of alabaster taken from the palace of Assur- 
banipal. On it is sculptured this view: On the left, on a hill, 
rises a temple with numerous high columns. At the left of 
the temple is an idol, to which leads a wide path, rising from 
the plain and passing near analtar. All the right side of the 
view is occupied by the hanging gardens. The trees that grow 
in them seem to be poplar or cypresses, and there are also 
grape vines. The gardens themselves, triangular in form, 
rest on .pillars made of huge blocks of stone. Access is by 
means of a path cut inthe hill. It has been believed hitherto 
that the inventor of the hanging garden was King Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who ordered them to be built to please his wife, a 
Mede by birth. M. Meissner thinks that Nebuchadnezzar 
only restored the gardens after the destruction of Babylon in 
648 B.C. They must have been numerous in the city earlier 
than this date. 


On February 6th the work of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania began at Nippur, with a hundred and forty-three work- 
men. During the month of February along wall of a very 
ancient structure built of kiln burnt bricks, at the extreme 
north-west of the city proper has been traced a distance of 
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nearly five hundred feet, by a series of open trenches and tun- 
nels at a considerable depth. The peculiar character of the 
wall and what it enclosed has not yet been determined. A 
small inscribed stele of baked clay, over a hundred and twenty 
cuneiform tablets, complete and fragmentary, five seal cylin- 
ders, thirty coffins and graves of different periods, a jar con- 
taining coins and jewelry, and a number of minor antiquities, 


have rewarded the search of the members during the first 
three weeks. 


To the north of the tombs of Mereraka and Kagemne, 
which were opened in 1893, M. Loret, the present director gen- 
eral of antiquities, has discovered aseries of other mastabas 
near a street. They belong to the sixth dynasty, and are 
richly decorated with relievos, some of which are reported to 
excel all the other known works of that period in regard to 
their fine execution. In one of these tombs a vault has been 
preserved. 


The excavations undertaken by Professor Flinders Petrie 
in Héu, on ‘the western bank of the Nile, to the north of Den- 
derah, have yielded pre-historical remains and others of the 
twelfth dynasty. Among them are ducrania, prepared for 
fixing to a wall—heads of oxen, goats, etc., the skulls cut at the 
back, the first of the kind ever found in Egypt. 


Mrs. Hearst, who is at the head of the American Explora- 
tion Society, and expects to close a contract to take charge of 
the Explorations in Egypt for the universities of Pennsylvania 
and California, is founding a museum for the university of 
California. About $15,000 is to be devoted for this work in 
Egypt, and Professor Reisner may return to America soon in 
connection with it. Mrs. Hearst has offered to Professor 
George A. Reisner of Harvard, now in Egypt, a contract for 
five years, and expects him later to become a director in the 
California museum. 
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Professor Sayce writes to Professor Hilprecht from on 
board his dahabiyeh Istar, Assuan, Egypt: “I hear from Bey- 
rout that the American missionaries at Sidon have discovered 
in a garden a column in which is a Latin inscription relating 
to the ‘enrolment’ or ‘taxing’ referred to by St. Luke (1 : 1-3). 
The monument has been claimed by the museum at Constanti- 


nople.” 


A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette asks the ques- 
tion: “ Does the Egyptian Government do as much as it might 
for archeology ?” I do not allude to the threatened destruc- 
tion of the Temple of Phila by the new dam, because they 
seem to have listened to the representations made to them, and 
to have done all that was possible to avert mischief in this 
respect. But M. Amélineau’s account of his discoveries at 
Abydos shows a state of things existing there which would be 
tolerated by no civilized Government. One of the largest 
mounds is composed of jars of all kinds, shapes and ages, con- 
taining the food and other offerings which the piety of the 
ancient Egyptians deposited there for the use of the dead. It 
is called by the fellaheen significantly enough Omm el Gaab, 
or ‘‘ Mother of Pots,” and they have, according to M. Amélineau, 
been digging into it and removing the sacrificial jars ever since 
Christianity obtained a foothold in Egypt. The fact that the 
deposition of these jars was, if his theories are correct, continu- 
ous from a long time before 5000 B.C.,down to Roman times, has 
alone prevented the entire destruction of the mound, and quite 
accounts for the number of articles “from Abydos” which the 
natives are beginning to offer for sale to European tourists and 
collectors. All further spoilation of the mound ought to be 
stopped at once. 

It is, in fact, becoming a question whether the rules of the 
Service des Antiquités should not be further revised. One of 
their latest regulations provides that no excavations shall be 
undertaken save by a “trained archeologist ;” but this regu- 
lation is at once too lax andtoostringent. Most of our greatest 
explorers — for example, Herr Schliemann and Prof. Flinders 
Petrie— began as amateurs, and no amount of training will 
sometimes prevent an archeologist from conducting his exca- 
vations in such a way as to make the labors of his successors 
more difficult. M. Amélineau himself is by no means free 
from reproach in this respect, and he confesses in his latest 
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book that the result of his operations at E] Amrah is that this 
particular find-spot is, as he puts it, “lost to science.” The 
Turkish plan of appointing a commissioner to attend each ex- 
plorer, and to be responsible to the Government for the proper 
conduct of the expedition, seems to be a better plan, and some 
step of the kind will have to be taken if the popularity of Egypt 
as a Tom Tiddler’s ground goes on increasing. 





The excavations at Babylon by the Germans will occupy 
about five years. It will be carried on by the Orient Society 
jointly with the Directors of the Royal German Museum, and 
the leader of the expedition is Dr. Robert Koldewey, who has 
already had much experience in such work. The expedition 
will start from Beirut, going from there to Aleppo, whence 
they will travel by caravan to Bagdad. Babylon itself is two 
days’ journey from Bagdad, and consists of rough mounds 
scattered on the banks of the Euphrates, under which lie the 
ruins of a great city, The excavators will begin with the 
fortress which is what remains of Nebuchadnezzer’s palace, 
where Alexander died. In addition to their excavating upon 
the city site proper, they will investigate a number of other 
ruins situated near. 


When the English captured the city of Benin, they found 
and sent to the British Museum some three hundred remark- 
able bronze castings. These represent animals and human 
figures with various ornaments in relief. The lines are strong 
and the workmanship of great beauty. The origin of these 
castings greatly puzzles ethnologists. It is now thought by 
some archeologists, notably Mr. Reed, of the British Museum, 
that they were the work of some European bronze founders, 
who settled there in the sixteenth century. 


Among the cuneiform inscriptions discovered by Drs. 
Belck and Lehmann in Armenia is one which settles the read- 
ing of the names borne by several of the Assyrian kings. This 
is the name which it has of late years been customary to tran- 
scribe Ramman-Nirari or Rammon-Nirari. It now turns out 
that in this case the name of the god was pronounced Adad 
or Hadad, and not Ramm6n, and we must consequently hence- 
forward write Adad-Nirari. 
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Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con: 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart: 
ment of learning, and are gf universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, sammarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered ; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archzological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL SuRVEY oF EGypT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archzological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-RoMan BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, and a 


mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II. Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi isin this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III, Naukratis. PartI. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen, Eleven plates, maps and plans, Price, $5.00. 

VY. Tanis(Zoan). PartII. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 


and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Zxtra Volume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. PartI. Royal Foliv Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (G§" Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part Il. Royal Folio. Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh. Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari, Part III. Roya/ Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 

Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III, El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume 1Y, ElBersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume V. Beni Hasan. Part III. Ten of the plates in colors. Price, 


$5.00. 
Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. : 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 
fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 


Part II. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 

Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6), Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, go cents. 

Archexological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari, A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-royal size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknow]l- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guarféos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
‘with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee Zro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(s9 Temple Street, Boston), avd local organizations. All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
directto each museum from London. Tosubscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecypt Expiora- 
TION Funp, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 

WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 

525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Fanuary 2, 1899. 





